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INTRODUCTION 


This pamphlet presents two different methods for a 
study of India based on India Looks to Her Future, by 
Oscar MacMillan Buck. The first method is similar to 
that which has been followed in the past by discussion 
groups. It should be practicable for groups limited as to 
knowledge, experience, and access to reference materials. 
Of course the more skill in conducting discussions and the 
greater the supply of collateral reading, the better the 
result. Questions are suggested for discussion, to be 
studied with the help of textbook, reflection, and the refer- 
ences available. 

The second method is for groups with larger access to 
reference books, and with an interest in exploring less 
conventional types of approach. It assigns a special topic 
to each of six divisions of the group membership for sep- 
arate study and report to the other divisions in a series of 
general sessions. Each division should have at least two 
and preferably several preliminary meetings for the prep- 
aration of its report, which will be discussed by the entire 
group. Reading supplementary to the textbook is presup- 
posed. 

It goes without saying that we get out of the study of a 
subject in proportion to what we put into it, provided 
the subject is suited to our capacities and needs. Those 
who are capable of using the second method will probably 
find it more profitable. Those for whom its demands are 
too exacting would do better to use the first. Both methods 
should be studied before choice is made. Since, however, 
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cne follows the order of the chapters of the textbook and 
the other does not, they are explained separately. Ideas 
gained from one method may be found useful in the other. 

The aim of missionary education in general is to help 
us to see the world as God sees it, to acquire for it some- 
thing of his love and purpose, to act towards it more as he 
would have us act. If our God is nothing less than the 
Father of all mankind, we must believe that he is con- 
cerned for the best welfare of his children of every race, 
and especially for a kindly feeling of fraternity on the 
part of all. Within a family any exhibition of callousness 
on the part of some of the children towards the others 
strikes the large-hearted parent with a double regret. He 
regrets the disappointment of those who are ignored, and 
still more the selfishness of those who ignore them. 

Missionary education has the double purpose of help- 
ing those who are nominally apart from Christ to have an 
adequate opportunity to know him, and of helping those 
who are nominally followers of Christ to prove that the 
profession they make has vitality. Christian experience 
and growth comes not from saying, “Lord, Lord,” but 
from sharing in the depth and breadth of Christ’s sym- 
pathies. Those who have no interest in the welfare of 
other races, or in that of persons of a different social class, 
are cases of subnormal spiritual blood pressure. 

In some sections of our country missionary discussion 
groups seem to be less popular than they once were. This 
is probably due largely to the fact that they have not been 
as profitable as they should have been; that often people 
have felt that they have gained little by attending meet- 
ings that they might not have gained by applying them- 
selves at home. 


Of course where leaders or group members are espe- 
cially talented, others will always come to hear them, but 
our principal problem concerns groups with average 
leaders and ordinary members, whose society is itself no 
great privilege. It is important that we keep clearly before 
us what anyone may reasonably expect to gain from join- 
“ing such a group. 

The question presents itself, what can the average group 
expect to get out of such a study as this one on India, and 
out of coming together for discussion? 

The study is of great importance, because (a) the wel- 
fare of others depends upon our cooperation, and (b) our 
own Christian growth depends upon the breadth as well as 
the depth of our sympathy. It is a study which, having 
to do with remote conditions, does not force itself upon 
our attention. It may easily be forgotten and neglected. 
For these reasons study is not a diversion, like reading 
about excavations in Babylonia or big game hunting in 
Africa. It is a positive obligation for those who profess 
to be Christians. 

Casual reading does not take the place of such a study, 
because (a) impressions fade so quickly, (b) we often 
forget important points and remember things that are 
trivial, (c).we do not arrive at definite conclusions or at 
suggestions for action. 

The discussion helps us to remember vwtiat we are read- 
ing, since we go over the material with the idea of using it 
in discussion. It helps us in picking out things that are 
most important and seeing them in their relationships. It 
ought to help us to arrive at some definite convictions which 
will influence action. The kingdom of God will never be 
brought in by persons who are unwilling to do more than 
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sit and listen to some interesting speaker. What does not 
cost does not count. The primary advantage of a discus- 
sion group is that it makes people exert themselves. 
Members should be urged to do their reading with pencil 
and paper at hand, jotting down new ideas and points of 
importance, gathering everything that bears on problems 
which are up for discussion. Whenever reasons are given 
for existing facts the reasons should be noted. Those who 
read should stop to think. This is a painful process for 
many, and often not very fruitful, but it is worth cultivat- 
ing. The attempt to contrast conditions in India with 
those in America, or to list what ought to be done in a 
situation, will sometimes set the mind to work. If ideas 
are rather vague, that is all the more reason why they 
should be tried out among fellow members. The same is 
true of positive opinions. These should be set forth and 


tested to see if they are sound. Groups that meet in this 
spirit are likely to succeed. 


FIRST METHOD 


The customary mission study group is of various 
types. It may consist of half a dozen persons willing to 
~study and discuss. It may include a number irregular both 
in preparation and attendance. In an effort to enlarge its 
scope, it may include those who listen but who cannot be 
counted upon to do anything else. It may contain those 
of quite different intellectual and spiritual capacity. 

If all who are willing to work are already interested, 
is it advisable to admit unpromising members for the sake 
of increasing the attendance? No absolute rule can be 
laid down, but probably too many groups have made undue 
sacrifice for mere attendance. When a considerable pro- 
portion of the group is uninterested, or unprepared, it 
takes an able leader to make the proceedings profitable for 
all concerned. We ought to interest outsiders in the mis- 
sionary enterprise, but the best way to lo so may be, not 
to invite them to a discussion group but to plan special 
programs for them, based on what has been gained through 
study. Most of the members of our groups have probably 
not studied the subject of India recently, and many have 
never studied it at all. These will need opportunity to 
get a real understanding of one of the great issues before 
the world today. 

Every one of the chapters of the textbook treats an 
important problem. For these problems to be discussed 
adequately, the chapters should be read beforehand and 
some specific issues formulated. It may be possible to 
distribute copies of the textbook and announce the prob- 
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lems suggested for the first discussion in advance. If not, 
it will be a great help if there can be a preparatory meet- 
ing. A proposed program for this meeting is as follows: 


A Plan for an Introductory Session 


Exercise A. Write clearly on pieces of paper and pin 
around the room the following words: Gandhi; Vedas; 
Delhi; Indian Mutiny; Diarchy ; Lord Irwin; Upanishads; 
Clive; Ganges; Tagore; Benares; Vishnu; Vedanta; 
Carey; Brahmans; Amritsar Massacre; Bhagavad Gita; 
Madras; Duff; Karma. 

This list may be varied or indefinitely increased. It 
consists of words having to do with India past and present. 
Each person should be given a pencil and paper and asked 
to write down a clear and brief description of each title. 
There should be no communication and no comments 
made aloud. It should be explained that each correct 
statement will count one, while the most valuable state- 
ment will count three. 

After sufficient time has been allowed, have all present 
read in turn what they have written on the first word. 
See that any mistakes in the answers are received in such 
a spirit as to create fun rather than embarrassment. Have 
the two or three best answers reread. The decision as to 
the best may be made by the leader or by vote of the 
group. If two or more answers are equally good, they 
may each be scored three. 

This exercise will (1) circulate general information 
about India, since all will hear the best answers read; 
(2) help each member to realize his or her general knowl- 
edge; (3) help the leader to appreciate the background 
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of the group as a whole, and the relative attainments of 
those best and worst informed. 

Exercise B. Display an outline map’ of India, and a 
strip of paper about two yards long with the decades from 
1750 to the present time marked on it at points four inches 
apart. Take down from the wall and distribute the slips 
used in Exercise A. Ask the members who have received 
those bearing the names of places or events to pin them 
at the appropriate points on the outline map. Ask the 
members whose slips show names of persons or events 
to attach them at the point of the proper decade. If any. 
slip is wrongly placed, any member may make correction. 
This exercise is similar to the familiar game of donkey 
party, except that participants are not blindfolded. 

Exercise C. An exercise which may be profitable if the 
group is not too familiar with it, is to distribute large 
sheets of paper and ask each person to draw from memory 
a map of India, locating Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Madras, Lahore, the rivers Ganges and Indus, the Hima- 
laya Mountains, etc. After this a printed map should be 
displayed and corrections noted. It is a great help in 
studying a country to visualize its geographic features. 

Exercise D. The group may be divided as in an old- 
fashioned spelling match, while the leader puts questions 
about India to alternate sides. When a member of one 
side misses, the person opposite has a chance. Questions 
should be of real significance: the total population of 
India; the relative numbers of Hindus and Moslems; the 
early religion of India; the entrance or rise of other reli- 
gions; present varieties of religion; the principal features 
of caste; how the British entered India; how they obtained 


1For available maps, see page 62. 
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control ; causes of the present unrest. Some of the answers 
may be not positively incorrect, yet one-sided and crude. 
These may be supplemented on the spot or referred for 
further study. 

The result of such exercises should be to whet ne appe- 
tite of the group for more copious and accurate informa- 
tion about India. 


PROGRAM FOR SESSION ON CHAPTER I 


If it is practicable to have six sessions in addition to 
an introductory one, the following program may be sug- 
gested for the next session. The large question to con- 
sider is: How should India be governed? At the date of 
writing this the Simon Commission, appointed by the 
British Parliament to make recommendations on this sub- 
ject, has not yet released its report, while the consequences 
of the Indian National Congress of December, 1929, have 
not. yet come to a head. By the time the group meets, 
this subject may have passed into another phase. 

The features to be noted concerning India are unique 
in the history of the world. A population of 320,000,000, 
approximately 70,000,000 of them Moslems and 60,000,- 
000 of the depressed classes, live in an area a little over 
half that of the United States. There are eighteen principal 
languages, as distinct as those of Europe, and no one of 
them intelligible to as many as half the population. Nearly 
90% of the population live in 700,000 small villages. Forty 
thousand miles of railroad afford communications far 
superior to those of China, but only about a sixth of 
the United States mileage. About 92% of the people — 


are illiterate. The average per capita income of the ~ 


Indian villager is probably less than $25 a year. Oppor- ‘ 
“a2 


tunities for the Indian to travel and become acquainted 
with public affairs are therefore greatly restricted. 

The nearest approach to these conditions today is found 
in China, which is having troubles of its own. ‘There, 
however, the divisions of race, religion, and language are 
much less serious, and there is comparative freedom from 
foreign control. India is at present politically subject to 
Great Britain as represented by the British Parliament. 
The viceroy, appointed by the crown, has absolute power 
of veto. There is a central Indian legislature elected by 
800,000 voters, one-four-hundredth of the population, 
and a number of local legislatures. 

It is declared that India should be self-governed. The 
question before the house is, “How soon and by what 
steps?” Find out all you can about the subject in chapter 
I of the textbook or elsewhere, think of all the difficulties 
involved, and come prepared to express what opinions you 
have been able to form, or to compare your perplexities 
with those of the group. 

1. Sum up the British side of the case as far as you 
a 
2. Sum up the side of the Indian nationalists. 

These two problems may be assigned to different divi- 
sions of the group. 

3. Make any suggestions as to what ought to be done 
for India politically. 

It is exceedingly important that the group when it 
separates should have some real enthusiasm at the thought 
of the discussion ahead. This is the main factor in secur- 
ing outside study. The failure to create this attitude at 
the close of each session is the most common and most 
serious fault of leaders. 
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If, on the other hand, there are to be only five additional 
sessions, the exercises just suggested should be materially 
shortened, and most of the time spent on summing up 
the present political situation in India. Members should 
be called upon to tell what they know, and the leader 
should supplement from the textbook or other sources. 
After this, suggestions for discussion of chapter II should 
be proposed. 

Read Matthew 9:35-38 in closing, and have prayer. 


Discussion of Chapter I: “The Motherland” 


The discussion presupposes that there are to be six ses- 
sions in addition to the introductory meeting. If this is 
not the case, skip what here follows except the suggestions 
for discussion of chapter II, which will then be presented 
at the group’s first meeting. 

The first thing to do before releasing the clutch of a 
motor car is to get the engine running, and the first thing 
to do before setting out on a discussion is to discover 
whether there is any power to run it. Omission to do this 
is a prevalent fault in the conduct of discussions. The leader 
forgets that the enthusiasm of the last meeting, if there 
was any, has had time to cool. Assuming that everyone 
has a picture of the situation in mind and is keen to deal 
with it, he steps on the starter and releases the clutch, with 
the natural result that the engine stalls. 

Begin every session by warming up your engine; in 
other words, with reviving the interest in a discussion of 
the main issue. A good method is to ask some member 
to state the main purpose of the meeting, and why it is 
important. If the reply indicates a minimum of intelli- 
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gence and enthusiasm, the engine is cold and the discus- 
sion will be likely to stall. Spend a little time in recalling 
the reasons that make the issue urgent. Time spent in this 
way is well spent. 

Call first for the statement of the case for the British 
government. Sum up the contributions on the blackboard 
“and try to estimate their importance. Is it right to turn 
over self-government to a group denounced as agitators, 
representing such a small proportion of the population and 
with so little administrative experience? Try to bring out 
the difficulties of the case. The attitude of the United 
States towards Filipino independence may furnish ideas. 

The side of the Indian nationalists should be presented 
with the help of any additional sources of information that 
may be accessible, and with the exercise of imaginative 
sympathy. 

Now try to decide as a group what ought to be done. 
Gather all possible suggestions and weigh them judicially. 
Decide first which of the statements brought in behalf of 
the British government have most weight, and which are 
the strongest arguments for the nationalists. Try to have 
all recognize the force of the contention on the opposite 
side. Call for suggestions that might reconcile differences. 
It is not necessary to come to a unanimous agreement. It 
will be sufficient if opinions are broadened, the urgency 
of the existing deadlock realized, and a keener interest 
created to follow the course of events. 


PROGRAM FOR SESSION ON CHAPTER II 


In getting up steam for chapter IJ, emphasize the fact 
that whatever government controls India will face four 
great problems: (a) the bitter poverty; (b) the illiteracy 
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of the masses; (c) the uplift of the great rural community ; 
and (d) the entrance of Western industrialism. The esti- 
mated per capita income of the average Indian villager is 
only about $25 a year. Of the total population, 92% is 
illiterate. Two hundred and thirty million live in villages 
of less than 2,000 population, for the most part isolated 
and exceedingly unprogressive. Industrial development 
raises all sorts of problems as to obtaining capital and 
employing labor. 

These four problems all exist in our own country and 
give our own government concern. In India they are tre- 
mendously greater. The four problems can be assigned 
among the group, an approximately equal number of mem- 
bers to each, with the following instructions: At the next 
session try to help us realize as vividly as possible the acute- 
ness of your problem, contrasting its conditions, for 
instance, with similar problems in this country. Make 
charts or posters to appeal to the eye. Present facts 
gathered from the textbook and other sources in what you 
consider the most striking way. After hearing the four 
reports, we shall consider as a group what ought to be done. 

Read Luke 4:16-19, have prayer, and before adjourning 
try to create a sense of responsibility for the coming session. 


Discussion of Chapter II: “New Interests” 


The remarks made on pages 14-15 as to preparing 
for the discussion apply of course to every meeting. It 
will be well, especially in small groups, for the leader to be 
prepared to take the place of absentees. Even the most 
interested members may be kept away from sessions by 
illness or important engagements, and the irregularity of 
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the less interested is sometimes very trying. An important 
report may have no representatives at all when the group 
convenes, or only persons ill qualified to do it justice. 
Under such circumstances the leader should fill the breach. 

We are to consider four problems in India and com- 
pare them with the same four in our country. As each 
statement is made, ask for an estimate of corresponding 
conditions in this country. For example: As to poverty in 
India, estimates differ. Indian writers generally take less, 
and British writers more, cheerful views of the situation. 
An Indian professor in 1925 calculated the average annual 
income at $15.50, less than five cents a day. A British 
investigator estimated it slightly less than ten cents a day. 
It seems probable that over half of the population is under- 
fed, while scores of millions go to bed hungry every night, 
and local famines still take place, due to deficiency of rain- 
fall. The average per capita income in the United States 
for 1925 was estimated by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board at $670. 

The author gives figures on illiteracy, but does not state 
that the bulk of the children in school are in the lowest 
grades, so that it is estimated that 40% of girls who attend 
never actually learn to read, while 39% of all pupils who 
do learn, lose their ability for lack of practice, just as our 
college graduates forget their Latin. With all its short- 
comings, American education is supported by an immense 
amount of local taxation and stimulated by a copious cir- 
culation of reading matter and other means of acquiring 
information. 

Our rural problem vexes Congress, but it should be 
compared point by point with the difficulties of the Indian 
villager as mentioned in the textbook, in order that we 
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may realize the essential differences (Brayne’s The 
Remaking of Village India gives a striking picture). 

Those who know anything of the abuses which accom- 
panied the development of the factory system in Western 
countries can understand the possibilities in its introduc- 
tion into India. Where standards of living and wages are 
so low, housing conditions of workers are sure to be inade- 
quate. Competition with more developed systems of other 
countries tends to keep wages down. 

After presentation of these reports the group should 
be challenged to express what opinions it holds on policies 
for the future government for India. 


PrRoGRAM FOR SESSION ON CHAPTER III 


Another question that we naturally ask concerns the 
effect of India’s religions on her future. In India religion 
affects politics far more than it does in the United States. 
We resent bringing religion into politics; one of our 
political parties recently nominated a Roman Catholic for 
President of the United States, and based one of its hopes 
of his election on the assumption that religious prejudice 
was little held. In India things are different. Moslems 
have a given number of seats in the legislature assigned 
to them, and vote separately for their candidates. In our 
country we can meet people many times without inferring 
their religious affiliations unless they wear clerical clothes. 


In India religion distinguishes and divides not only in 


beliefs and worship but in many social customs. This 
makes nation-building much more difficult. 

Ask three sections of the group to study the textbook 
and be prepared to present the demands of Moslems, 
Hindus, and outcastes respectively to the new government 
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of India, and an estimate of their readiness for self-gov- 
ernment. What do the Moslems want? How much or how 
little will they be able to contribute to Indian nationality? 
Put the same questions regarding the Hindus and the out- 
castes. The leader will take the part of the government 
and ask any questions that may be needed. 

- Read Luke 6:20-21, 33-38, showing the universal sym- 
pathy of Christ. Let this be the thought of the closing 
prayer. 


Discussion of Chapter III: “Division” 


After making sure that all are on edge for the discus- 
sion, call on the Moslems to state their case. They demand 
that their interests shall not be swamped by the Hindu 
majority, an event which is the more likely in view of 
the Moslems’ comparative backwardness in education and 
the recent friction between the two communities. For this 
reason most of them would be satisfied to have the British 
remain in control. Would the presence of such a popula- 
tion be an asset or a liability to an independent India? 
Consider all the facts mentioned in the textbook. 

The Hindus demand freedom in their motherland from 
foreign rule, such freedom as even Afghans and Arabs 
enjoy. They remember their great past, their highly gifted 
individuals, the instances of British treatment that imply 
Hindu inferiority, and they ask for self-determination as 
an elementary right. How well founded is this claim? On 
the other hand, have they the qualities that fit them for 
immediate and complete independence? What are their 
contributions and limitations as citizens of an independent 
India? 

What have the outcastes a right to demand? Are they 
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better or worse off than the Negroes of the United States? 
Are they likely to get what they ought to have? What sort 
of problem do they present? 

A discussion of this kind may draw out very diverse 
opinions. It would be unfortunate if all should take the 
same viewpoint. If they do, the leader should present 
opposing reasons for the sake of a more thoughtful judg- 
ment. He may ask the Moslems why they eat beef when 
they know it annoys their fellow citizens; the Hindus, why 
they treat outcastes so badly; the outcastes, why they do 
not have more ambition to improve. Some interesting 
parallels to situations in America will appear. It is more 
important that the group should recognize the difficulty 
of the problem and desire to study it than that they should 
agree. 


PROGRAM FOR SESSION ON CHAPTER LV 


If any chapter of the textbook must be omitted, it had 
better be the next one, which presupposes some acquaint- 
ance with the religious literature of India. It would be a 
great help if translated passages of this literature could 
be secured. Books like Hopkins’ The Religions of India, 
chapters III-VI, give specimens of the Vedic hymns. 
Turnbull’s Tongues of Fire has extracts from the Upani- 


shads and the Bhagavad Gita. The magazine: Asia printed - 


in October, 1929—February, 1930, a rather rhapsodical 
account of the life of Ramakrishna by Romain Rolland. 
If none of these references can be secured, the textbook 
will have to be read very carefully. Let the discussion 
center around the following questions: 
1. What seem to you to be the best features in 
Hinduism ? 
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2. To what extent as you find similar features in Chris- 
tianity ? 

3. What do you think are the weaknesses in Hinduism? 

4. What are the values in Hinduism from which Amer- 
ican Christians might profit? 

5. What are the values in Christianity from which 
Hinduism might profit? 

-Read Ephesians 2:11-22, Paul’s statement of the way 
in which Christ unites all cults, and close with prayer. 


Discussion of Chapter IV: “Religious Achievement” 


Call attention to the fact that many persons understand 
Christianity only imperfectly after having lived in contact 
with it all their lives. We cannot hope to understand a 
religion like Hinduism by reading a single chapter about 
it. All we can do is to lay a foundation for inquiry and 
create an interest in knowing more. 

The group should compare ideas as to the best fea- 
tures of Hinduism. They will probably emphasize its 
exaltation of the spiritual, its confidence in unseen reality, 
its detachment from gratification of the senses, its renun- 
ciation of social ambition, its simplicity. Christianity has 
teaching which approves of all these things. Christendom 
as a whole, however, does not seem to illustrate these 
teachings. It emphasizes political security, comfortable 
standards of living, gratification of tastes, ambition to push 
ahead, organization of machinery. To what extent are 
these things good? To what extent should we regard them 
as Indian religious teachers do? How can we make the 
most of material things, without permitting them to 
become our masters? This should arouse an interesting 
discussion. 
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Next consider the weakest features of the Hindu 
religion. Those mentioned will probably be the abstract 
and non-moral character of the Supreme Being, the lack of 
interest in others for their own sakes, the glorification of 
Indian teaching on nationalistic grounds. The Christianity 
that will contribute most to Indian need will not be a con- 
ventional, pleasure-loving type, but the type that combines 
spirituality, love, service, and practicality. 

In conducting this discussion the leader may impersonate 
an Indian who defends his religious ideals as compared 
with the Christianity of the West. The outcome should be 
to deepen the desire to show other nations the best in 
Christianity, and to remove obstacles to their under- 
standing. 


PROGRAM FOR SESSION ON CHAPTER V 


Appoint two or three of the most capable women of 
the group to do some special outside reading with regard 
to the position of Indian women and the way in which 
it is related to social, economic and religious conditions ; 
for instance, how early marriage is connected with the 
patriarchal family, and how this again rests on religion. 
At the next session these two or three members will assume 
the part of Indian women and will appeal to the rest of 
the group for advice. There are influences making for 
uplift, but these are reaching only a few. How shall Indian 
women be helped to escape from ignorance, seclusion, too 
early marriage, and the disabilities of widowhood? To 
what extent can they emulate American women, and to 
what extent should they? Would you advise sending 
Indian girls to America for training? If so, what warn- 


ings would you give them? What do Indian girls especially _ 
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need to study? How could a large sum of money be best 
invested for the benefit of Indian women? 

Any accessible reference material in addition to the text- 
book should be recommended. 


Discussion of Chapter V: “The Indian Home” 


Arrange for the members who represent Indian women 
to speak first and to state what they feel to be their prin- 
cipal needs. Avoiding exaggeration of the old-fashioned 
“horrors of heathenism” type, they should bring out as 
strikingly as possible the handicaps which enlightened 
Indians themselves wish to remove. 

Suggestions from members will probably include some 
that are impracticable or inadvisable. The various factors 
oi Indian life are so interrelated that they cannot be dealt 
with separately. Suddenly to abolish seclusion without 
special training for freedom might lead to great harm. 
One of the things about some Western women that repel 
conservative Hindus is their license. What type can we 
advise Indian women to emulate? It is generally admitted 
that the education of Indian girls should be different from 
that of boys. In what ways? Where shall we begin, and 
what shall we most emphasize? 

The most hopeful proposals should be carefully con- 
sidered. The probable outcome will be a deepened sense 
both of the urgency for immediate measures and of the 
need for wisdom. It should make prayer for the women 
of India more earnest and intelligent. 

Read Ephesians 5 :22-33. 


PROGRAM FOR SESSION ON CHAPTER VI 
As we come to the last session of this study, the natural 
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question to ask is: What is our responsibility, as Amer- 
ican Christians, for India? India has been repeatedly vis- 
ited by armies and traders seeking their own profits. A 
little over a century ago America sent her first missionaries 
seeking the good of India. The World Missionary Atlas 
of 1925 gives the number of missionaries from North 
America in India as 2,679, which is almost exactly the 
number of British missionaries. The missionaries of all 
other countries numbered less than 750. Since the income 
of American missionary societies was then over three 
times as large as that of the societies of Great Britain, it is 
safe to assume that America had more money invested in 
this work. Comparatively few Americans other than mis- 
sionaries reside in the country, though many visit it as 
tourists. 

1. In view of everything you know of India’s needs 
and her present situation, what is there that American 
Christians can do to help? Name several things in what 
you consider to be the order of their importance. 

2. Have American Christians a special responsibility 
for helping? Give reasons. 

3. What special facilities do missionary agencies offer 
for rendering this help? 


Discussion of Chapter VI: “India and the West— 
and Christ” 


Suppose that in the states east of Colorado we had a 
population of 320,000,000, with an average per capita in- 
come of $25 a year, 92% illiterate, with an average length 
of life of less than 25 years, and millions so superstitious 
that they would not be vaccinated nor send children with 
smallpox to the hospital for fear of offending the goddess 
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of smallpox. An American Christianity that regarded 
such a situation with indifference would be considered 
morally and spiritually bankrupt. The parable of the Good 
Samaritan was spoken to teach that responsibility is not 
restricted to those of one’s own nationality. The parable 
of Dives and Lazarus was spoken to teach that comfortable 
callousness in the face of need deserves the worst retribu- 
tion that the imagination of Christ could conceive. 

Our study has shown us that India, through circum- 
stances beyond her control, needs many things that we 
consider of primary importance. If our Christian convic- 
tion is clear, we believe that what she needs most is the 
message and spirit of Christ. This message and spirit 
will be commended to her most effectively if we share 
other things with her in friendly service. 

We have special responsibility because our wealth is so 
much greater, because our representatives have offered 
themselves so freely to help us discharge our obligation, 
because the present nationalistic feeling will probably 
create greater prejudice against British missionaries than 
against our own. 

There are Indian organizations to which we might con- 
tribute directly, but for the sort of help we desire to 
render, the missionary agencies have already created ma- 
chinery. They have selected workers who are willing to 
give their lives, who have learned the languages, studied 
‘the conditions, come into contact with the people, made 
friends, capitalized the experiences of the last hundred 
years, toured the villages, visited the zenanas, set up 
schools and hospitals, organized welfare work, produced 
literature, and are steadily transferring authority and 
responsibility to their Indian colleagues. These mission- 
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aries share the limitations of human nature. 
they can never do for India as well as Indians can. 
But their effort is just this: to help Indians to 
India. Can we conceive of any better way of h 
India than by giving support to our missionary repr 
tives there? 
Some persons go into business for themselves 
undertake to earn an income. Others invest their 
in enterprises that produce an income in dividends. 1 
mere hoarding of money is, in progressive countries, | 
of date. We are considered to have an economic ob! 


ment of funds. We should make our investment in t 
same spirit of personal interest that we manifest 
we share with our own families. 

Read Matthew 25:31-45, and close with prayer. i 
spirit of fellowship with India as she looks toward ¢ 
future. 
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SECOND METHOD 


This method is not a device for conducting a missionary 
discussion group with the minimum amount of effort, 
but rather one for securing much more effort than usual. 
The entire group is broken up into six divisions, pre- 
supposing that a group numbers twelve or more persons. 
With a smaller group it will be wise to omit or combine 
some of the subjects. 

For the sake of clearness, the term “whole group”’ will 
always refer to the entire body engaged in study. The 
“divisions” are the committees representing different con- 
stituencies. Their conferences are the “separate meetings.” 
The gatherings of all the divisions at one time for report 
and discussion are called “general sessions.” 

To each division is assigned the responsibility for repre- 
senting the viewpoint of an important constituency in the 
present situation in India as follows: 

(1). The British Government. 

(2). The Indian Nationalists. 

(3). The Peasants and Depressed Classes. 

(4). The Women of India. 

(5). The Indian Christians. 

(6). The Foreign Missionary Body. 

Each division should study carefully the position of the 
constituency it represents, and try to state this as thor- 
oughly and reasonably as possible. It should prepare to 
question the other divisions and answer questions put to it. 

A brief sketch of procedure is as follows: 

After two or more separate meetings and some outside 
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study on the viewpoint of the British government, all 
the divisions will assemble for a general session. Divi- 
sion One has the floor and takes about one-third of the 
time in making a statement through different members. 
It is taken for granted that the principle by which 
any specific proposal is justified is its contribution to the 
welfare of the people of India and to the good of the 
world. Even if individuals have not been convinced that 
the position of the British government is altogether sound, 
they should try to present it fairly. 

The other divisions, which have also been meeting sepa- 
rately, have then an opportunity in turn to ask questions 
to which the members of Division One reply as well as they 
can. While each division should have a chance to be 
heard, it is not necessary that the time should be divided 
among them equally. The Indian nationalists will naturally 
have more prominence at this first session than the mis- 
sionary body. The leader is responsible for seeing that 
the problems of the division making the report are kept 
uppermost. The other divisions may be tempted in the 
course of the presentations to present their cases in 
extenso. This tendency should be checked. 

At the second session the Indian nationalists give their 
views, and are then questioned by the other divisions. - 
At succeeding meetings the divisions representing the 
depressed classes, women, Indian Christians, and mis- 
sionaries follow. 

It should be obvious that such treatment will be badly 
cramped in a fifty-minute session. Frequently at schools 
of missions no more time than this is assigned to periods 
for group discussion, sandwiched between a supper and 
devotional exercises or an address. There may, of course, 
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be groups with so few ideas to discuss that fifty minutes 
is all the time they can occupy to advantage. The plan 
suggested above, however, could well cover an entire 
evening. 

Again, the aim of each division should be, not to score 
at the expense of the others but to find a basis for coopera- 
tion in the common interest. There will of course be 
sharp differences of opinion as to policies. Different 
parties will have just complaints to present. The leader 
must seek to preserve a constructive attitude. He should 
warn against mere negative criticism or denunciation, and 
should require those who protest to suggest practical alter- 
natives. Each division should direct its appeal to an 
American Christianity presumably fairly intelligent and 
sympathetic if not well-informed. 

Sessions of this type, if given careful preparation, 
should prove interesting to many who may not join the 
divisions. It would therefore be well to advertise the 
matter freely in the community and to invite visitors. 

Each division will need to prepare in advance, not only 
for its report, but in order to put intelligent questions 
to the other divisions. For this reason it is earnestly 
recommended that the group begin organization some 
weeks or even months before the general sessions. 

The first move should be to select six active and inter- 
ested persons to serve as chairmen of the divisions. These 
should be called together as early as possible, the plan 
thoroughly explained to them, and their cooperation se- 
cured. It will be advantageous to hand to each a type- 
written summary of the plan as proposed. Subjects should 
be assigned by mutual agreement, textbooks distributed, 
and reference material that is most likely to be accessible 
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indicated. It will help if the leader of the who 
can have on hand books for immediate distribution 
division. 

The division chairmen may then recruit eligible 
ciates, or a general invitation may be circulated. In 


the needs of one of the great communities of Indi 
to discuss them with a number of other groups repr 
ing other communities. Effort should be made to h 
the personnel of the divisions fairly proportionate 
ability. 

Each chairman should call together the members 
his division as soon as convenient to begin preparatic 
for its report. At this initial meeting the whole pl: 
should be carefully explained, the following points beir 
stressed : ‘ 

(1). Matters in India have come to a head during 
present year, marking a turning point of great significan 
Our understanding of the present issues will help us 
follow all future developments. 

(2). This course is a cooperative enterprise. 
effectiveness of every division depends on the effecti 
ness of every other. The general sessions are not a se 
of comparatively independent programs, they are co: 
ences in which all divisions should share. In order 
benefit may be received by other divisions, each one mus 
do its full part. 


The divisions do more detailed study of special topics. 
The general sessions give the broad survey. 

(4). We should be in sincere sympathy with the needs 
of the constituency we represent, but be willing to consider 
with open mind the positions of other constituencies. Our 
purpose is not to score at their expense, but to decide with 
their aid what India most needs. 

(5). As Christian world citizens we have responsi- 
bilities for distributing our sympathies and our contribu- 
tions. This course should help us to be better Christians. 

After this general introduction, the subject assigned to 
the division should be taken up. The first thing to do is 
to take account of stock, to discover what information is 
on hand, and what things will need investigation in order 
to secure an effective report and discussion. Since the 
constituencies represented by the different divisions differ 
widely in number, attitude, and circumstance, the state- 
ments of their cases need not follow any uniform outline. 
In general, however, it would seem desirable for each to 
include the following points: 

1. The past of this constituency; how it came to be 
what it is today. 

2. Its present problems: status, respon difficul- 
ties, and needs. 

3. Its program and demands. 

It may not be practicable or desirable to keep the three 
separate, but these general aspects of each case should be 
kept in mind. Each division should take care to present 
its constructive program or specific demands as well as 
its problems. 

It is to be hoped that some divisions will become so 
interested in their subjects that they will vote to meet 
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at frequent intervals between their first organization at 
the general sessions. Much will depend on the skill 
the chairmen in making the meetings interesting. Som 
divisions may be able to secure well-informed persons t 
talk to them. On the other hand, we must face the fact 
that in all religious work there are some who will do. 
nothing beyond the minimum that is demanded and that =: 
these will prefer to have no more preparatory meine) 
than are essential for a respectable report. 

A word needs to be said about the reference books iedia 
for the use of the several divisions. A somewhat lengthy — 
list is presented because local libraries vary greatly in their 
resources. If only a few books were to be mentioned, a, 
it might be that none of them would be accessible to a 
given group. While in many cases there is little choice 
between titles, in general leaders will probably do well to 
begin with the books mentioned first. The complete list 
of authors and titles, together with publishers’ data, will 
be found arranged alphabetically by title on pages 58- 
62. When the books are cited under the heading “Refer- 
ences,” in connection with the several lists of questions, 
titles and authors’ names only are given. iS 


Separate Meetings of Division One, on the British 
Government 


It will help to display a map of India and also a chart — 
showing important dates. Inform the division that it is” 
responsible for presenting to the other divisions a state- 
ment of how the British came to hold the position in 
India they now occupy, with a statement of their prob- 
lems and their programs. Call for contributions to this 
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statement. The collective knowledge may prove frag- 
mentary and inaccurate. This will furnish convincing 
testimony of the need for study. Divide the topics among 
the members as seems best, and suggest the following 
questions, together with reference material that is found 
to be accessible. 

1. As to the past: 


a. What were the political conditions in India in the 
_ seventeenth century when the British first arrived? 
b. What led the British to make their first settlements 
in India? Compare the conditions and methods 
with those of their North American settlements. — 

c. How did fighting come to be involved? 

d. Compare the British conquests in India with those 
of Napoleon in Europe, and of the United States 
in the Philippines, as to situation and motives. 

e. What was the relation of the British government 
to the East India Company? 

f. What were the motives and methods of the govy- 
ernment in increasingly taking over from the com- 
pany the management of affairs? 

g. Sketch the further development of British policies. 

h. What have been the most creditable British achieve- 
ments in India? 

REFERENCES 


On British entry and expansion: 

India. Chirol. Chs. IV-V. 

Oxford Student's History of India. Smith. 

Brief History of the Indian Peoples. Hunter. 

British Rule in India. Frazer. 

The Rise and Expansion of the British Dominion in India. 
Lyall. 

The Expansion of England. Seeley. 
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Ne SP 


Articles in histories and encyclopedias. 
Macaulay’s Essays on Clive and Warren Hastings are in- 
teresting reading. 


On further development of British policies: 

India. Chirel. Chs. VI-IX. 

The History of Nationalism in the East. Kohn. Ch. V. 
The Case for India. Hoyland. Ch. V. 

India, Old and New. Chirol. Chs. IV-VIII. 

The British Connection with India. Paul. Chs. I-VII. 
Living India. Zimand. Part I. 


2. On present problems: 

a. What are the most striking contrasts in the prob- 
lems of government in India and in the United 
States respectively? How are these affected by 
differences in population, climate, communications, 
per capita wealth, literacy, industrial development, 
status of women, and religious belief ? 

b. What are the principal responsibilities created for 
the government of India by the conditions revealed 
in the above analysis? 


REFERENCES 
India, Old and New. Chirol. Chs. IX-XVI. 
India. Chirol. Chs. XIII-XV. 
An Indian Commentary. Garratt. Part II, ch. I. 
The Indian Outlook. Holland. Chs. II-V. 
The British Connection with India. Paul. Ch. VIII. 
Peoples and Problems of India. Holderness. Chs. VII-IX. 
Thoughts on Indian Discontents. Bevan. 


3. On the program of government: 
a. What is diarchy? 
b. What reforms were recommended i the Simon 
Commission? 
c. How would you defend the British program ? 
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REFERENCES 


India. Chirol. Ch. XIII. 

An Indian Commentary. Garratt. Part IV, ch. I. 
The Education of India. Mayhew. Pp. 11-17. 

The British Connection with India. Paul. Ch. IX. 
India. Bhandarkar, ed. Pp. 1-8. 

Living India. Zimand. Ch. XV. 


It will probably be best to allow an interval of two or 
three’ weeks before the next meeting, so that members 
will have time to read up on their assignments. Have it 
understood that the purpose of this next meeting is to 
rehearse the ideas that have been gathered, to note gaps 
in the treatment of topics, to criticize the presentation in a 
constructive way, and to decide what further preparation 
is necessary. Every topic assigned will well repay con- 
tinued study. 

If a division organizes some months before its final 
report and prepares its topic thoroughly, it will find that 
the subject becomes more interesting as the study pene- 
trates deeper, and that something of real value will evolve 
to contribute to the other groups. It is strongly recom- 
mended that each division try to secure at least two 
rehearsals before presenting its report. Strict time limits 
should be set for individual statements, and speakers 
warned one minute before their time expires. Most 
reports will gain in quality and conciseness by being sub- 
ject to these restrictions. If the time allowed to any 
special topic is manifestly inadequate, the schedule can 
be revised. 

The first tryout under conditions similar to those of 
the final report will give some indication of what the divi- 
sion may expect to accomplish in the time at its disposal, 
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where it must build up, and where it must cut down. 
Authorities cited by different members may differ, mak- 
ing further investigation necessary. The remainder of 
the meeting should be spent in criticisms and suggestions 
for further development of the report. Any additional 
reference material in books, magazines, or daily papers 
should be noted. It may be that the division can secure 
some well-informed person to sit with it at subsequent 
meetings and answer questions. 

Some members may have come to a strongly partisan 
approval of the position of the British government, while 
others may have been led to doubt or disapprove it. The 
actual task of the division is to understand it, and to help — 
others to understand it. The effort should be to present 
the most weighty arguments in a dispassionate way, with 
the expectation that other divisions will have considera- 
tions of weight to offer in return. The divisions meet, 
not to debate but to confer. Differences of opinion should 
be freely exposed, but always with a willingness to learn. 


Separate Meetings of Division Two, on the 
Indian Nationalists 


It will help in the discussion of the problems of other 
divisions to keep the map and chronological chart in 
sight. The map will help in realizing the vast areas and 
populations that are affected; the chart, the rapid changes 
that have taken place in the world in the last half century. 

Begin in each case by discovering the knowledge mem- 
bers already have of the subject they are to present, and 
what opinions they have formed. The opinions will prob- 
ably rest on inadequate bases. This raises the question 
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whether they will be modified by further reading, and 
how they can be presented so as to meet the test of 
investigation and discussion. 

The following subjects and references can be assigned. 
1. As to the past: 


a. What reasons have Indians to be proud of their 
country? 

b.* What have been the nineteenth century influences 
which have changed the Indian outlook towards 
the world? 

c. What have been the influences that have developed 
nationalism since 1900? 


REFERENCES 


An Indian Commentary. Garratt. Part II, chs. II-V. 

The Case for India. Hoyland. Part I. 

India. Chirol. Chs. IV-XIX. ft 

The History of Nationalism in the East. Kohn. Chs. 
XI-XII. 

The Indian Outlook. Holland. Chs. II-V. 

India in the Dark Wood. Macnicol. Ch. I. 

An Indian Approach to India. Stauffer, ed. Chs. I-II. 

Jerusalem Report. Vol. VIII, ch. VII. 

The British Connection with India. Paul. Chs. I-VII. 

Living India. Zimand. Chs. IX-XV. 

India, Old and New. Chirol. Chs. V-XVI. 

Building with India. Fleming. Ch. I. 

India. Bhandarkar, ed. Pp. 188-195. 

Indian Nationality. Gilchrist. 

The Goal of India. Holland. Chapter VII. 

Indian Unrest. Chirol. 


2. On present problems: 


a. Sum up the problems of illiteracy, poverty, isola- 
tion, superstition, social divisions, and social cus- 
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toms, with which any Indian government must 
deal. 

b. Do the nationalists have any advantages for deal- 
ing with these problems as compared with the 


British government? 
c. What groups is it important for them to unite ? 


REFERENCES 


An Indian Commentary. Garratt. Part III. 

India. Bhandarkar, ed. Pp. 9-44. 

India. Chirol. Ch. X. 

Danger Spots in World Population. Thompson. Ch. VIII. 

India’s Political Crisis. Hull. 

The British Connection with India. Paul. Ch. VIIL 

Living India. Zimand. Part IL. 

The following from the International Review of Missions: 
1924, January, Mediwaka: India and Nationalism; 1928, 
January, Survey of India, pp. 32-43; 1929, January, Mac- 
nicol: A Christian Looks at India; 1930, January, Survey 
of India, pp. 23-34; April, Macnicol: India Today. 


3. On the program of the nationalists: 
a. What do you understand to be Mr. Gandhi’s view 
and proposals? 
b. What improvement can you suggest in the program 
of the British government ? 


REFERENCES 


The Case for India. Hoyland. Part Il. 

Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas. Andrews. 

Modern Religious Movements in India. Farquhar. Chs. 
V-VI. 

The British Connection with India. Paul. Ch. IX. 

Freedom’s Battle. M. K. Gandhi. 

Young India. Lajpat Rai. 


In subsequent meetings the same general considerations 
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as those just noted should obtain. Especially in discuss- 
ing the nationalist position, where racial feeling is so 
strong, references may be found quite partisan in attitude, 
one way or the other. Useful information can be gained 
from books like those of Chirol, which are pro-British in 
tone. 


Separate Meetings of Division Three, on the 
Peasants and Depressed Classes 


Charts displayed may present graphically statistical facts 
on such major matters as: rural population; per capita 
wealth; literacy; average length of life as compared with 
length of life in the United States. Facts such as these 
- should be kept constantly in mind in dealing with the 
masses of India. 

The following questions are suggested. 

1. As to the past: 

a. What has been the condition of the peasants and 
depressed classes of India during the past cen- 
turies ? 

b. What have the religions of India done for these 
classes ? 

c. What has the British government done? 

REFERENCES 

Building with India. Fleming. Ch. II. 

The Economic Transition in India. Morison. Chs. I-V. 

Education in India. Mayhew. Chs. VIII, XV. 


Village Gods of South India. Whitehead. 
India in 1928-29. 


2. On present problems: 
a. What circumstances, geographical, social, economic, 
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educational and religious, make it difficult to im- 
prove the condition of these classes? 
b. What is the effect on them of entering industrial- 
ism? 
c. What demands have they a right to make of any 
future government? 
REFERENCES 

Jerusalem Report. Vol. V, ch. 1; vol. VI, chs. II, VI-VII. 

An Indian Commentary. Garratt. Part I, chs. I-11; Part 
IV, chs. II-III. 

The Outcaste’s Hope. Phillips. Chs. I, VII. 

India. Bhandarkar, ed. Pp. 72-100. 

Village Schools in India. Olcott. Chs. I-III. 

India. Chirol. Chs. X-XI. 

India in the Dark Wood. Macnicol. Ch. II. 

Out of Bondage. Neill. Chs. I-II. 

Danger Spots in World Population. Thompson. Ch. VII. 

The Gospel and the Plow. Higginbottom. Chs. II-III. 

Labor in India. Kelman. 

Living India. Zimand. Ch. IX. 

Building with India. Fleming. Ch. II. 

The Economic Transition in India. Morison. 

Foundations of Indian Economics. Mukerji. 

India and Her Peoples. Walker. Ch. III. 

The following from the International Review of Missions: 
1920, April, Higginbottom: Christianity and Agriculture 
in India; 1925, January, Paton: India and Opium; 1929, 
July, Wiser: The Hindu Village Home in North India. 


3. On future programs: 
a. What are Mr. Gandhi’s proposed solutions? 
b. What other efforts seem to you most hopeful ? 


REFERENCES 
The Remaking of Village India. Brayne. 
Village Schools in India. Olcott. Chs. IV-IX. 
Jerusalem Report. Vol. IV, ch. VIII; vol. V, ch. V; vol. 
VI, ch. X. 
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Village Education in India. 

Cooperation and Rural Welfare in India. Mukherjee. 

The Outcaste’s Hope. Phillips. Chs. II-VIII. 

Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas. Andrews. Ch. IX. 

Fourteen Experiments in Rural Education. Van Doren. 

Socrates in an Indian Village. Brayne. 

The Christian Task in India. McKenzie. Chs. III, V. 

The following from the International Review of Missions: 
1923, July, McKee: Rural Education in India; 1926, April, 

~ Tickell: Missions to Criminal Tribes in India; 1929, Octo- 
ber, Bishop of Dornakal: Living Forces Behind Mass 
Movements; Hodge: The Missionary and the Ryat. 


Separate Meetings of Division Four, on the 
Women of India 


The following questions are suggested : 
1. As to the past: 


a. What have been the influences which have tended 
to depress the condition of women in the ancient 
state in general? 

b. What particular influences have affected the posi- 
tion of women in India? 


REFERENCES 


Morals in Evolution. Hobhouse. Chs. IV-V; Section III. 
The High-Caste Hindu Woman. Pandita Ramabai. Chs. I-V. 


2. As to problems and program: 

a. What are the principal problems of those who 
desire the welfare of Indian women today? What 
can we do to solve these, (1) social, (2) economic, 
(3) educational, (4) religious? 

b. What demands have women a right to make to the 
constituencies represented by the other divisions? 
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REFERENCES 

The Women of Bengal. Urquhart. 

The Goal of India. Holland. Ch. IV. 

Between the Twilights. Sorabji. 

Educaton in India. Mayhew. Chs. IX, XVI. 

Trousers of Taffeta. Wilson. 

India in the Dark Wood. Macnicol. Ch. III. 

The Christian Task in India. McKenzie, ed. Ch. IV. 

Understanding India. Williams. Chapter on Women. 

Living India. Zimand. Ch. VI. 

Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas. Andrews. Ch. XIX. 

The Education of Women in India. Cowan. 

The Wrongs of Indian Womanhood. Fuller. 

The following from the International Review of Missions: 
1920, April, Gibson: Education of Women; 1928, April, 
Van Doren: Modern Movements Among Women in India. 


Separate Meetings of Division Five, on the 
Indian Christians 


The following questions are suggested: 
1. As to the past: 

a. How do you account for the fact that the great 
majority of Protestant Christians in India come 
from the depressed classes? 

b. Why was it especially difficult to induce those of 
higher castes to profess Christianity? 

REFERENCES 
India’s Outcastes. Hunt. 
The Outcaste’s Hope. Phillips. 
Village Folk of India. Boyd. Ch. VI. 
An Indian Approach to India. Stauffer, ed. Chs. V-VIL. 
Jerusalem Report. Vol. III, chs. I, I, V. 
Our Task in India. Lucas. Chs. Il, 111, V, Ux 
Building with India. Fleming. Ch. V. 
Social Christianity in the Orient. Clough. 
Life of Alexander Duff. Smith. Ch. VI. 
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The following from the International Review of Missions: 
1919, October, Paul: How Missions Denationalize Indians ; 
1923, July, Bishop of Dornakal: The Training of Village 
Workers; 1924, January, Cumaraswamy: The Indian 
Christian Church and the Spirit of Nationality; 1926, 
April, Paton: Concerning Evangelism in India; 1927, 
January, Paton: The Indigenous Church. 


2. On present problems and program: 

a. What effect has the poverty of Indian Christians 

“upon the program of developing an effective Indian 
church? 

b. What effect upon the same has the large percent, 
age of illiteracy of Indian Christians? 

c. What is the effect of geographical isolation of 
villages; of ostracism from caste and from the 
great brotherhood of Islam; of political isolation 
as a small minority of India; of the racial preju- 
dice of so many British and Americans? 

d. What claims have they a right to make on the 
other constituencies, and what claims have the 
others a right to make on them? 

e. Under the circumstances, how shall Indian Chris- 
tians make contributions to Indian national life? 

f. What contributions from them are most needed? 

g. How can they develop a church that will attract 
their fellow countrymen? 

REFERENCES 


India’s Outcastes. Hunt. Chs. III-VI. 

Out of Bondage. Neill. Chs. III-V. 

Village Education in India. 

India in the Dark Wood. Macnicol. Part II. 
The Indian Outlook. Holland. Ch. VII. 
Building with India. Fleming. Ch. VI. 
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Separate Meetings of Division Six, on the Foreign 


Missionary Body 


The following questions are suggested: 
1. As to the past: 


a. 


Cc. 


How did the theology and the social and educa- 
tional ideas of missionaries who worked in India 
a century ago differ from those which are current 
today? What effect would this difference have 
on their methods of work? 

How have the missionaries in India compared intel- 
lectually, socially and economically with the gen- 
eral level of their converts? What effect would 
differences in these respects, have on relationships ? 
As the work has developed, what change has taken 
place in the functions of the missionary? 


REFERENCES 
From the International Review of Missions: 1919, October, 
Paton: Personal Relationships Between Indians and 
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2. On present problems and program: 


a. 


Cc. 


d. 


How shall the missionary encourage self-support 
among a people so poor, and self-government 
among a people so illiterate? 

What attitude should the missionary take towards 
the rising demand of the Indian church for inde- 
pendence? 

What place is there for the missionary when the 
Indian church attains independence? 

What will be the principal responsibilities of the 
Christian church of the West for India in future? 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE GENERAL 
SESSIONS 


The program of the general sessions will depend upon 
the time available. It is desirable that the sessions should 
last at least an hour and a half. The division reporting 
should then take about half an hour in presenting its case 
under three heads: (1) how we came to occupy the posi- 
tion that we do; (2) how the situation looks to us now; 
(3) constructive recommendations we have to make. After 
this the other divisions should have each an opportunity 
to put questions. Perhaps the best method will be to give 
each division one question in turn, but to permit those 
with more questions to present them after the others have 
exhausted their supply. This arrangement will avoid pro- 
tracted debates. Fifteen minutes should be reserved at 
the close, and each division given an opportunity to use 
one-fifth of this time in comments. If the session closes 
with important matters not discussed, so much the better. 
The character of the whole group and the trend of the 
proceedings may render special motivation of this program 
advisable. 


First General Session: Report of Division One on the 
British Government 


Division One in explaining the past should emphasize 
the fact that the British government did not enter India 
by force, as the Moslems did, to subdue a united and 
resisting people, but settled peacefully for purposes of 
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trade. The first wars were not with the Indians but 
with the French, with Indian soldiers on both sides. Much 
of the expansion which followed would be condemned by 
contemporary pacifists, but was not in general below the 
standards of the time. In any event, the British have 
become the de facto government, and as such are respon- 
sible for the preservation of peace and the promotion of 
public welfare. On the whole they have maintained high 
standards of efficiency. India is much further advanced 
than it would be if it had remained under the rule of the 
Moguls. The viceroy is responsible to the British Parlia- 
ment and cannot permit himself to be controlled by the 
clamor of local politicians. Parliament has declared for 
dominion status, and appointed a commission of inquiry 
‘which has invited free statement from all parties. While 
independence is always a popular objective, there are large 
areas that prefer British to Hindu government. India 
presents such a tremendous problem, with its vast popu- 
lation, poverty, illiteracy, superstition, and conservative 
tradition, that mismanagement would be very costly to 
scores of millions. England cannot afford to be generous 
to a few at the expense of many. 

Recommendations would undoubtedly include that of 
cooperation on the part of Indians with the present 
authorities in their program of progressive self-govern- 
ment; frank, temperate and accurate criticism instead of 
mere denunciation; demonstration of capacity for further 
control by making the most of the powers with which they 
have been already entrusted. 

The other divisions should formulate in advance ques- 
tions which they wish to put to Division One, though they 
need not confine themselves to these. 
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Second General Session: Report of Division Two on 
the Indian Nationalists 


Division Two may explain the growth of nationalism 
by the failure of Great Britain to live up to her principles. 
The British took over control of India from autocratic 
rulers, and introduced an education which exalted the 
blessings of democracy and liberty. They dictated terms 
to their opponents after the World War in the interest 
of the self-determination of peoples. Other nations have 
attained nominal independence, among them China, Russia, 
and Turkey. South America is protected against Euro- 
pean invasion by existence of the Monroe Doctrine, despite 
the fact that Latin American republics in particular have 
far from succeeded in demonstrating a capacity for self- 
government. Even Central Arabia and Afghanistan are 
independent today. 

Indians are not an inferior people. They have a great 
past, and have made distinctive contributions to world 
thought. Modern education is making them more con- 
scious of their inheritance and enabling them to demon- 
strate their ability. But by Westerners they are treated 
as inferiors. Racial discrimination is manifest in the 
manners of the white race, in their exclusion of Indians 
from many government positions, in their treatment of 
Indians in South and East Africa, and in an episode such 
as the Amritsar massacre, which would never have been 
inflicted on white people. Economically, India’s interests 
have been sacrificed to those of Lancashire, as is admitted 
by the recent British declaration of a reversal of this 
policy. British officials are unimaginative. Absence of 
protest is interpreted as contentment. Therefore vigorous 
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agitation is necessary. Among nations today freedom is 
regarded as axiomatic. It is a necessity for the promo- 
tion of the best growth. The British complain of the 
irresponsibility of the Indian people and at the same time 
refuse the independence by which alone responsibility can 
be developed. 

Recommendations would include the immediate attain- 
ment of dominion status with complete internal control; 
reduction of military expense in order to spend more on 
elementary education; arrangement of tariffs and loans 
for the sake of Indian interests; employment of foreign 
experts, not necessarily British, in an advisory capacity; 
dealing with subsidiary industries, untouchability, opium, 
and drink. 


‘Third General Session: Report of Division Three on 
the Peasants and Depressed Classes 


The Peasants and Depressed Classes division may call 
attention to the present agricultural discontent all over the 
world, due mainly to the increased pressure on land result- 
ing from rapidly growing populations, partly to the 
demand for higher standards of living, and partly to the 
disadvantageous position of individuals with small posses- 
sions as against massed capital. In India the peasant, 
who does not necessarily belong to a depressed class, has 
as additional handicaps the precariousness of the rainfall 
in many parts of the country; extreme, accumulated pov- 
erty; debt aggravated by the extravagant marriage cus- 
toms; illiteracy, superstition, isolation, and the restriction 
of caste. Other countries practise unjust race discrimina- 
tion, but some regulations regarding untouchables in India 
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are unique, and these for the higher castes are points of 
religion. As a result the outcastes have acquired such a 
strong inferiority complex that it is difficult to arouse 
their ambition. They perform without question tasks 
which are considered too menial and degrading for others 
to undertake. 

Gandhi and a few reforming organizations have de- 
clared for the uplift of the untouchables, but the great 
mass of orthodoxy is prejudiced against them. Christian 
missions have had striking success in many sections, but 
are much hampered by lack of workers. While it seems 
probable that the average ability of this group is lower 
than that of the other classes in India, individuals have 
demonstrated ability to profit by privileges and to become 
useful citizens. 

For their own sake and the sake of the country, the 
depressed classes have a right to demand that artificial 
restrictions shall be removed and opportunities furnished 
for improvement. They have a claim on every one of the 
other constituencies. 


Fourth General Session: Report of Division Four on 
the Women of India 


Division Four may begin by admitting that the wrongs 
of Indian womanhood as described by some Western 
writers, while real, are by no means universal. The social 
system may be as a whole unjust and yet permit many 
pleasant relationships. India expresses high regard for 
women in celebrating the character of certain popular 
heroines, in exalting the qualities of their goddesses, and 
in projecting the ideal of the motherland. Widows are not 
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all badly treated, nor are all high caste women secluded. 
In the West, too, women have been denied rights and have 
not always made the best use of those they have had. 

With all desire to be just, however, we must admit that 
there are handicaps resting on Indian women which every 
friend of India should desire to remove. The persistence 
of the patriarchal system means that the principal function 
of women is considered to be childbearing and complete 
submission of their interests to those of the family. While 
the Hindu scriptures contain passages in honor of women, 
they contain others to the opposite effect, and the whole 
theory of karma is used to imply that womanhood is a lower. 
stage of rebirth, while widowhood represents further retri- 
bution for sins in a former existence. While the custom 
of sati is not derived from the Vedas, it came to be con- 
sidered a religious duty which under patriarchal conditions 
rested exclusively upon women. Girls were taken into 
their husbands’ families when they were extremely young 
and therefore docile, and their health was taxed by early 
childbearing. Widows were not permitted to remarry 
because they were not regarded as personalities with indi- 
vidual rights, but as appendages to the family. 

When the West was in the same stage of educational 
development as is India at present, there was much illit- 
eracy among women, and ignorance of hygiene, sanitation, 
and proper child training. There are certain features of 
Western social life which we would advise no nation to 
copy. There are many features suitable to Occidental 
surroundings but not to Indian. India may well seek to pre- 
serve her individuality instead of copying the West. But 
there are certain modern conditions of human welfare 
which she can neglect only to her own hurt. There are 
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laws of hygiene and sanitation which are neither Eastern 
nor Western, but merely human. The West is better 
acquainted with these because scientific knowledge among 
us is more widely diffused. India need not borrow Western 
methods, but should take great pains to have her women 
understand the scientific advancement on which Western 
methods are based. In the interests of the motherhood she 
so reveres, India needs healthy and intelligent women. 

The appalling illiteracy of women must be reduced, and 
wholesome literature provided for those who can read. 
The education of Indian women should not be a copy of 
the education of Western women, but should be adapted to 
their own and India’s social needs. At present Indian 
women are as a whole a hindrance to social progress. They 
could gradually be helped into effective cooperation. The 
task demands great wisdom as well as zeal. Teachers must 
be trained even while conditions that permit them to teach 
are being developed. Efficient nurses and midwives must 
be increased in number. As the patriarchal family system 
begins to disintegrate, new interests and occupations for 
women must be found. 


Fifth General Session: Report of Division Five on the 
Indian Christians 


The division on Indian Christians may begin by calling 
attention to some great differences between the profession 
of Christianity in the West and such a country as India. 
With us religion is an individual affair. A man should 
believe and act as his conscience dictates. We dislike 
religious persecution and consider it a sign of bigotry. 
Our social life has become secularized. Economic or politi- 
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cal heterodoxy is condemned by public opinion and even 
by law, but neglect of religious observances is nobody’s 
business. We have families living together harmoniously, 
in which the members represent all varieties of religious and 
non-religious views. On the other hand, we have certainly 
no prejudice against Christianity. A person who professes 
it is not excluded from respectability but rather admitted 
to it. To be known as a Christian is in general an asset 
rather than a liability. 

In India the situation has been very different. Family 
and caste are organized on the basis of religion, and con- 
formity to observance is expected of every individual mem- 
ber. The same combination of group loyalty and self- 
interest which leads Americans to denounce socialists and 
communists and imprison anarchists, impels orthodox 
Hindus to ostracize, socially and economically, those who 
break with Hinduism. If church membership in America 
were as unpopular as communism is, it is safe to say that 
we should have a much smaller number of professing 
Christians. 

Indian converts to Christianity who have possessed any 
social standing have had to meet the most intense opposi- 
tion. They have become automatically dead to their families 
and castes, disowned and disinherited. Carey’s fellow 
converts were denied the social service of even barbers, 
were beaten, kidnapped, murdered. In 1850 the govern- 
ment decreed that conversion to Christianity did not 
deprive a man of civil rights, but the enforcement of such 
a law against hostile public opinion was another matter. 
Up to recent times violent measures have been adopted 
toward young people by their families in order to prevent 
baptism. 
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In this country a person who changes his ecclesiastical 
connections usually does not impair his vocational pros- 
pects. He finds plenty of fellowship in the group he joins. 
In India early converts usually become dependent upon 
the missionary for support. Yet in English-speaking 
churches in their communities, the converts were either 
not welcomed or did not feel at home. They were rejected 
by one civilization and not assimilated by another. While 
the missionary gave them spiritual sympathy, he could not 
supply the family and community associations they had 
lost. 

In more recent years the great bulk of accessions to 
the Christian church has been drawn from the depressed 
classes. These have usually come in groups or whole vil- 
lages. The problem has been to supply Christian instruc- 
tion and oversight for them. Thousands of applicants 
have had to be turned away for lack of teachers. Work 
among them demands zeal for social and spiritual service 
and real educational ability. 

Indian Christians, more than converts in most countries, 
separate themselves from their own people. On account of 
their darker color they feel the effects of Western race 
prejudice somewhat more than do the Chinese and Jap- 
anese. Accustomed to community support, they need most 
of all the building up of a social fellowship which will 
supply them with a substitute for what they have lost. 
They need not only a community spirit of their own, but 
preparation for leavening the whole national life. 
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Sixth General Session: Report of Division Six on the 
Foreign Missionary Body 


The division on missionaries finds its problems closely 
connected with those of thé Indian Christians. The per- 
sons who have been willing to leave country and friends to 
work in India have probably been self-reliant and individ- 
ualistic beyond the average. They were better educated 
than the bulk of the Indians they met, certainly in Western 
knowledge, and represented higher social standing as 
members of the ruling race. They came with a message to 
impart and a church to establish which made them of 
necessity leaders. Not only was their own financial support 
assured, but they were given control of funds to be 
expended. Under such circumstances paternalism was 
almost certain to result. To some missionaries this rela- 
tion has been not altogether uncongenial ; others who have 
regretted it have found it difficult to overcome. In many 
instances not only efficiency but pressure of emergencies 
seems to demand that missionaries should take the initiative 
and maintain their position. 

Churches and other institutions have been built with 
foreign money and, in the large, on Western models. Shall 
missionaries supply what they think Indians need, or try to 
establish only what the latter are able to support? Shall 
they withdraw well-equipped hospitals and schools on the 
ground that the Indian church cannot pay for these, and 
ought to have only what it can pay for? How shall they 
create at one time both what Indians need and what they 
want—institutions that provide the best individual and 
social development and that call forth enthusiasm and 
sacrifice in service? The church in the West is a highly 
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conventional institution, as most of us realize when we 
attend services unlike those to which we are accustomed. 
It is only an incident of our culture that so many church 
edifices have been built after the Gothic principle of archi- 
tecture, and been given stained glass windows, pipe organs, 
and pews. Hallowed tradition rather than spiritual profit 
has shaped many of our forms. It is plausible that Indian 
Christianity should thrive best on quite different institu- 
tional forms. The supreme problem of the missionary is 
how to help Indian Christians to originate institutions 
which will express the spirit of Christ in ways congenial 
to the Indian mind. 

It should be evident, however, that Indian independence 
need not be delayed or undermined by financial help that 
will provide opportunities for development. There is a 
school of missionary thought that exalts ecclesiastical self- 
support as a great objective of missionary endeavor, with 
the implication that when this is achieved the responsibility 
of the Christian church for India will cease. We are urged 
to reduce our grants to the Indian church in order that it 
may be stimulated to independence. It is conceivable that 
the best sort of churches for Indians might be those which 
they could organize and conduct unaided. It is not con- 
ceivable that American Christianity has discharged its 
responsibility so long as it possesses its present wealth and 
Indians lack the health facilities and educational oppor- 
tunities that they do. It pauperizes no one to have oppor- 
tunity to receive medical care for what he can afford to 
pay. We do not pauperize the people of the United States 
when we provide opportunities for universal elementary 
education, experimental schools, research institutions, 
social workers, libraries, and public playgrounds. We can 
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help India along these lines in ways that will not lift the 
responsibility from her citizens to do what they can, but 
will only stimulate and encourage them to do more. Chris- 
tianity is a universal and not a parochial or a provincial 
religion. Neither it nor common sense would permit that 
those with means should dispense them exclusively for the 
benefit of their own communities and nations. 
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